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EXPERIMENTS IN MATERIALIZATION 
with M. Franec Kuvsk1.* 


M. Franec Kluski of Warsaw is forty-seven years of age, a 
man of medium height, slender, of neuro-arthritic temperament. 
His general health is good. He shows no organic defects. An 
examination of the nervous system reveals only great hyper- 
excitability. The reflexes are exaggerated and we find hyper- 
esthetic zones, especially at the back of the neck and on the left 
arm, particularly the forearm. His field of vision and pupillary 
reaction are normal. His hypersensitiveness is more mental than 
physical. 

Franec is extremely emotional and impressionable. In short 
his psychology is that of all great mediums and we will not 
emphasize the peculiarities so well known to metapsychologists. 
It is evident that these characteristic qualities, peculiarities, 
faults, or defects, whether organic or psychic, which are found 
in great artists as they are in great mediums, are merely the in- 


*Translated from the French Revue Métapsychique Jan.-Feb. 1921, by 
Helen C. Lambert. 
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evitable accompaniment or price of their genius or of their me- 
diumship. These eccentricities fail to explain the real nature or 
mechanism either of genius or of mediumship. 

Franec Kluski follows a broad profession and is also a writer 
and a poet. He is affectionate and sympathetic, very intelligent 
and highly educated. He speaks several languages. He is 
absolutely disinterested, and it is through his devotion to science 
that he has placed his marvellous gifts, first at the service of the 
most eminent of his countrymen, and later at that of the Meté- 
psychic Institute. He has only been practising his mediumship 
regularly for about eighteen months. 

Franec Kluski’s gifts are inherited. His father was similarly 
endowed, and although he gave no séances spontaneous phe- 
nomena occurred constantly around him. Franec has distinct 
recollections of characteristic manifestations whic! he witnessed 
during his childhood. For instance, he tells us that one day the 
spirit of his grandfather suddenly appeared in front of his father 
who was intoxicated, and upbraided him severely. His father, 
confused by drink, answered disrespectfully whereupon the ap- 
parition cuffed him so soundly that he bore the marks for several 
days. 

His father’s brother, a Catholic priest, was also gifted with 
mediumistic powers and often had true telepathic visions. Thus 
the childhood of Franec was passed amid tales of marvellous mani- 
festations occurring constantly in the family. These tales im- 
pressed him the more because of his delicate health. His brothers 
and sisters died very young, and he himself, during childhood, 
had measles, scarlatina, small pox and typhoid fever complicated 
by severe pneumonia. 

He was a dreamy and thoughtful child who never shared in 
the sports of his comrades and who preferred solitude. Even at 
this period he had presentiments, with distinct visions of distant 
events; and he even perceived phantoms, which presented, to him, 
the appearance of living persons. 

At about the age of five to six years these visions became 
particularly clear and were of frequent occurrence. The child 
found this perfectly natural and was neither frightened nor 
astonished. He talked familiarly with his apparitions, who al- 
ways seemed friendly and were cordially received by him. 

We think it might interest our readers to have an account of 
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Franec’s first mediumistic impressions at first hand, and to com- 
pare them with those of other celebrated mediums such as Mme. 
D’Espérance. Unfortunately his story is rather long for the 
Bulletin [Revue]. We give, intact, the following extract which 
is as interesting as it is original; and an abstract of the rest. 

“ During the day,” writes Franec speaking of himself, “ the 
little boy used to stay in a corner, asleep, or lying on his back 
gazing into space. At night when the lamps were lit he would 
stir himself. In the room where his parents sat he used to take 
two chairs which he covered with a big shawl, and taking some 
books, though as yet he could not read, he would slip under this 
imprevised tent and keep perfectly still. When asked what he 
was doing he invariably answered that he was going to see the 
Mole. ‘ Do you even know what a mole is?’ his mother would say. 
‘How can you see a mole here in the city?’ ” 

“Once when his parents went out and he was playing with 
several children, he made a larger tent than usual with the aid of 
some chairs and a large rug. He invited the children and his lit- 
tle sister’s nurse to come into the tent to see the Mole. Outdoors 
it was bitterly cold. The rocm was heated by a big porcelain 
stove which immediately began to give out loud crackling sounds. 

The nurse, thinking the stove was over-heated, wished to 
open it, but as the sounds grew louder she was afraid to move. 
The little boy got up and went out of the tent toward the stove. 
The lamp which lighted the room was suddenly extinguished and 
from the stove door came a blue fog which wrapped itself around 
the boy and floated out into the room. The children screamed 
in fright; but the boy told them not to be frightened for it was 
only the Mole who had just come. 

He gathered them together in the tent to hear the story of 
the Mole. His voice seemed to alter. He said that the road 
which led to the Mole was very long. One passed through long, 
dark halls until one had to stop and wait for the darkness to 
clear; then the way became lighter. 

He told them that little dead children were buried in the 
ground because once they were buried it was easy for them to 
reach the Mole. Franec advised the children to be good and quiet 
so as to reach the Mole without startling him. The children 
agreed ; and in order to keep more still they joined hands. There 
was a clock in the room which struck the time when a cord, at- 
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tached to the mechanism, was pulled. No one was near it yet they 
heard the clock striking continuously. The boy told his hearers 
that this always happened when the Mole was about to appear. 
Light footsteps were heard in the room; the children thought 
they were made by the cat which might have come in; but the 
boy assured them that it was the Mole approaching. 


Though the room was in complete darkness the interior of 
the tent was in only semi-darkness and the children saw, to their 
amazement, a little dead brother and sister; they gathered that 
they were approaching the kingdom of the Mole, but were more 
astonished than frightened. Gradually the apparition of the 
dead children faded. The children begged the boy to continue 
the journey to the Mole. He told them that this was impossible, 
but he showed them a little lighted crack through which he bade 
them look. Various scenes were shown them. They saw a series 
of rooms, halls lighted as by the reflections from precious stones. 
These halls were filled with transparent, luminous human forms 
which floated in space. The children looked at these scenes with 


delight, asking themselves if they were seeing them for the first 
time. 


The nurse behaved strangely. She kissed the boy’s hands 
and pressed him in her arms. But the scenes grew confused, as 
though the wind were sweeping away the halls and the floating 
forms, and finally they all vanished. Noises were heard in the 
house; a dog barked; the parents came in from the theater. 

The children rushed out of the tert shouting that they had 
seen the Mole. But the effect was disastrous. The mother was 
ennoyed to find that the children were not in bed, and the nurse 
was reprimanded. The hero of the séance had his ears boxed be- 
fore he was sent to bed. 


The little boy was indifferent. He knew that when everyone 
was asleep he might quietly rejoin the Mole. He would not even 
need to go into the tent. He could leave his body in bed and go 
away. He knew that it would be uncomfortable at first; that 
there would be the sensation of drowning, suffocating. But at 
last he would drag himself from the bed, look down at his own 
form lying under the covers, then go without hindrance to the 
Mole. He would pass through the lighted crevice; he would not 
tell what he saw. Anyway those things cannot be told, they are 
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sensed, as one smells a perfume, or as he had felt his mother’s 
breath on his cheek when he was ill. 

On 1eturning from the Mole the boy always felt tired; not 
from the journey, but from the thought of the return. He knew 
that this form which lay in the bed and into which he must enter, 
was not the right shape for him; that he would suffer very much 
in filling it.. It would almost dislocate him to fill the arms, legs 
and head. Also he knew that once he had entered that body lying 
in his bed, the journey would be ended, and that grieved him so 
that he would weep long and silently. 

Once when he was returning from this nocturnal journey, 
which had become a regular thing, he seemed to be in the country, 
to see an unfamiliar house, and in it his mother lying ill in bed. 
Beside her he saw a horrible apparition which he understood was 
called “ pneumonia.” Immediately on entering his body he 
screamed distractedly. When his parents ran to him he implored 
them to drive away the horrible phantom. They saw that he 
had a high temperature and supposed him to be ill; but in the 
morning he awoke in his usual health. 

However, in the course of the summer the whole family went 
to the country and there his mother had an attack of pneumonia. 
People shook their heads and said that the child had had a pre- 
sentiment. 

On another occasion when returning from one of these trips 
he saw a deep, somber sheet of water toward which a factory 
worker named Martin Slawuta was trying to drag the boy’s 
father. As soon as he was in his body he screamed that Martin 
Slawuta was trying to drown his father. 

He became so violent that it was difficult to keep him in bed 
and a physician, hurriedly called in, found him with a high fever. 
Again, the next morning found him as usual. But a few weeks 
later Martin Slawuta brought a false accusation against his 
father which nearly cost him his position. Once more it was 
thought that the boy had had a presentiment. 

The intervals between the visits to the Mole gradually be- 
came longer and the subsequent exhaustion greater. The nar- 
rator cannot tell exactly when the journeys ceased nor can he say 
precisely when they had begun. A little later Franec frequented 
cemeteries and forests. He used to !ie on the grass while appari- 
tions gathered about him. ‘Thus he saw his relatives, his dead 
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iriends, and often also apparitions of animals, dogs, cats and 
wolves, in a circle around him. The little friends whom he some 
times took with him saw, he tells us, the same things, and were 
much interested. At night these same phantoms gathered around 
his bed. They always seemed to be friendly. 

When he was twelve years cld Franec, without any particular 
reason, left home; and during the several days of this escapade 
he earned his living as best he could. ‘The visions continued, in- 
creasing towards the age of puberty. 

At sixteen Franec fell in love; the young girl died; and from 
the time of her death she appeared to him at all of the most 
eventful moments of his life. This vision was painful for it al- 
ways showed her in her casket as he had seen her in the hour 
which had so tortured his soul and which had left an indelible im- 
pression. 

Franec states that a materialization of the girl, in her casket, 
appeared at several séances. He tells us that once he was able 
to see her not as in death, but life-like. One night when he was 
cverwhelmed by grief he thought of her intently. She had been 
dead four years. Suddenly she appeared to him smiling, seated 
near him on the bed. She kissed him on the forehead and lips, 
talked a long time and recited some verses as she used to do when 
ulive. 

From the age of twenty to that of forty-six Franec was a 
busy husband and father of a family, and paid little attention 
to his visions. Toward the end of the winter of 1918-1919 he and 
some friends attended a séance of the medium Guzik. When 
Guzik had left Franec’s friends tried to continue with the séances 
to see whether they might obtain some phenomena without the 
medium. To their surprise they saw luminous forms around 
Franec. A young girl who sat next to him was supposed to be 
the medium and was requested to try some new experiments. She 
refused to do this. After a second séance with Guzik, and when 
the medium had gone, similar manifestations appeared about 
Franec and the sitters then decided that he was the mediumistic 
cne. Franec was reluctant to admit this and was annoyed. It 
was not until several weeks later that he consented to try some 
experiments which proved to be very successful. 

The Society for Psychical Research at Warsaw where 4 
lengthy study of Franec’s mediumship was made, has been kind 
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enough to share the results with us. During the summer and 
autumn: of 1920 Franec discontinued his séances to volunteer in 
the war against the Bolsheviki. He fought in the front ranks 
that scattered the Asiatic hordes before the gates of Warsaw. 

In spite of his exhaustion at the time of demobilisation, Franec 
unhesitatingly acceded to the request of the Institute and readily 
consented to making the sacrifice of allowing us to study his 
powers. 

We must call attention to an extraordinary incident. When 
Franec was twenty-seven he was shot through the heart, in a duel, 
by a pistol. The scar where the ball entered is situated in the 
fourth intercostal space, four finger-widths from the breastbone, 
slightly within the nipple. A recent X Ray plate shows that 
the ball has worked downward and outward and is now fixed at 
the level of the tenth rib. Franec gave an amusing account of 
the dénoument of this duel and of the stupefaction of the surgeon 
who pronounced him dead only to see him revive in a few moments. 

Since this time Franec has been subject to violent palpita- 
tions of the heart which sometimes attack him during, or just 
after a séance. 

We thought it would be interesting to know Franec’s personal 
impressions as to his mediumship. Like Mme. d’Espérance, with 
whom he has many points in common, Franec is deeply interested 
in the phenomena, and, like her, he is able to observe them, as 
he is, not always, but frequently, perfectly conscious and clear 
during materializations. His statement will be published in our 
series, 

Before closing this foreword we should say something about 
the method which we shall pursue in presenting the result of our 
experiments. The ordinary, almost classical method in this field, 
is known. It consists in giving as complete and as detailed re- 
ports as possible, of each séance. The facts are given in the 
order in which they have come under observation. Each report 
given is signed by all of the witnesses. This method has the merit 
cf saving the reporter much trouble as he has but to copy the 
report. But it has two disadvantages: to begin with, it is tire 
some. Nothing, we venture to say, is more monotonous than the 
hundreds of such accounts and the volumes which they fill. The 
inevitable dullness of this kind of analytical record almost robs it 
of interest to many readers. 
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Another and greater disadvantage is that the facts are not 
placed in logical order, which has nothing to do with chronological 
order. It is evident that a certain fact may seem unimportant 
while isolated among differing facts; its importance is only seen 
when it is in juxtaposition with other analogous, though not 
simultaneous facts, with which it may be compared and through 
which, comprehended. The impression is completed, clarified, or 
corrected, by this necessary connection. Therefore it is erroneous 
to hold that this analytical and ckronological method is more 
sincere or more exact than that of logical synthesis. The first 
only appears to be more strictly scientific, and it lends itself to 
illusion or to error. 

It is noteworthy that the most distinguished of metapsychists, 
William Crookes, sacrificed nothing to this prejudice and that 
he employed the method of logical grouping in presenting his 
experiments. His book, likewise those of other metapsychists 
who follow this method, namely those by Aksakof, Delanne, and 
Mme. d’Espérance, make reading more attractive, more in- 
structive, more productive, than those strictly analytical works 
of which we have spoken. This criticism is applicable not only 
to metapsychic but to all scientific works. But note that other 
sciences are not subject to this precedent of analytical and 
chronological description. 

As a matter of fact all scientists have the right to present 
their facts in the way which they think will make them most 
valuable. It is their duty to do so. However, both systems are 
defensible and we consider it well to combine them. This, then, 
is the plan which we propose to adopt. 

We shall not avail ourselves of the researcher’s right of selec- 
tion, among the results, for publication. We shall give all the 
results obtained. 

We shall use the synthetic method, grouping facts of the 
same class, logically; but to satisfy the champions of chro- 
nological order and exact analysis we shall, from time to time, 
place the time of our documen!s and state on what date, and at 
what séance an important fact was obtained. 

Above all we shall interpolate, here and there, long extracts 
from analytical accounts; accounts written immediately after 
each séance. Thus our readers may have, at the same time, 
analysis and synthesis. They may, in this way, have an exact 
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idea of the séances and also acquire a comprehensive and clear 
view of the results. 

The experiments with the medium Franec Kluski at the Meta- 
psychic Institute were made in close collaboration by Professor 
Richet, M. A. de Grammont and ourselves. We prepared our 
work together, discussed results obtained, and strove to bring 
out the best in the mediumship of Franec. 

In this work we have had the valuable assistance of our friend 
Count Jules Potocki. His experience in materialization, which 
he has studied with different mediums for twenty years, has been 
of the greatest service and we thank him most cordially. 

Colonel Okoloviez, a member of the Society for Psychical Re- 
search of Warsaw, being at present in Paris has been good ough 
to collaborate with us. 

We also wish to express our acknowledgment of the service 
rendered by Mme. Gordon de Jurgielewiez, in her help to the In- 
stitute during our conferences with Franec. 

The Society for Psychical Research of Warsaw, where we 
are fortunate enough to have firm friends such as Dr. Xavier de 
Watrajewski and M. Lebiedinski, has aided us in every way. 

We have been greatly touched by the sympathy shown in 
Warsaw for our work. Our great friends the Poles have realised 
as well as we that the ancient friendship between France and 
Poland should bear fruit, not only in the domain of politics but 
also in the realm of science and ideals. 

It was with this feeling that the great patriot, Franec, came 
to Paris to place his marvellous mediumship at the service of 
scientific research. How shall we express our appreciation? His 
service to science and to the Metapsychic Institute cannot be 
acknowledged in words. 


GustTavE GELFEY. 
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NINE SITTINGS WITH MRS. HERSEY 


(CONTINUED) 
FIFTH SITTING, October 6, 1919 


On the occasion of my fifth visit to Mrs. Hersey, there were six 
persons present besides the medium and myself. On Mrs. Hersey’s 
left as usual, sat Mrs. Miller, next to her Mrs. Dale and a friend of 
the latter, Miss Ward, whom I had never met nor known of before. 
My friend Mrs. Dick Norton, introduced by me as “a friend of 
mine” and unknown to every one present except myself, sat next, 
then I, then Mrs. Porter (the lady who had been at Sittings 1 and 
4), and finally a French woman, on the medium’s right. Mrs, 
Porter and I sat on the small sofa. We were grouped around the 
dining-room table as usual, and I was punctilious not to mention Mrs. 
Norton’s name to any one, as I wished to feel sure as to anything 
that might come through. Mrs. Dale had never met nor heard of 
Mrs. Norton. 

The circle lasted from a quarter of four until six o’clock. 

“ Florence’ came first with her prayer, and a little religious talk 
about using whatever good might come to us to help others. 

Then a change of control brought a masculine spirit who said he 
saw much work ahead for every one present; better conditions were 
ahead after we had worked through to them. He said that we were 
all people who could not attain except by strenuous personal en- 
deavor. 

Another change introduced a dignified feminine personality, who 
said that she “ used to give tea-parties, to which only certain people 
were invited,” and she was therefore accused of discrimination, but 
that this was because she asked only mediumistic people to these 
especial parties, hoping that they might help her to get in touch with 
her “ beloved consort.” Life without him was easier to bear because 
of her faith in his continual care and presence. She had come once 
before to this class, and wished us all well. Her message concluded, 
“ Long live England and long live America, and may the differences 
of opinion between them be adjusted soon and brotherhood last for- 
ever.” 

Mrs. Miller recognized this control as “ Queen Victoria.” 

The medium then drew herself up, smiled, and said heartily. 

“ Well, I must have lost my crown,”—leaning over and looking 
on the floor humorously,—“ but perhaps I don’t need one for I’m an 
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American.” Then, turning to me,—‘ My little wife is here. Dear, 
I know how you are still working, and working for me. Something 
is ahead still bigger, the real work. You will know when it comes, 
and will say, ‘ That is my boy’s work, he is helping with it.’ ” 

(76) The following spring I was engaged to produce a play 
in which one of my husband’s brothers appeared, and which was 
the beginning in a new field for me. It happens to fit the forego- 
ing message. 

“T am always here, Josie.” 

(77) The second time this nickname had been used,—one he 
never used, and not used by any one since my childhood. 

“And I see Norton too. Tell Norton I know he’s busy with the 
stocks, travelling, but while he’s travelling far away he’s thinking of 
us here.” 

(78) Note the immediate introduction of the name Nor- 
ton. Dick had left for Texas two days before, to look into 
some oil property. He knew his wife was to go with me to the 
circle on this day, as she told me, after the sitting, that she had 
asked him to think of us then. My husband always called Mr. 
Norton “ Dick.” Here the effort to impress the name of Norton 
on us seems to have been the first consideration. 

“T know both Dicks are helping you, dear.” 

(79) No one present, excepting Mrs. Norton and me, knew 
that two friends named Dick were helping me, although Mrs. 
Hersey had referred in sittings 3 and 4 to two friends of that 
name. One, of course, was Mr. Norton the other my husband's 
closest friend. 

“Here everything is so happy,—all that we love around us, 
everything to do that we enjoy,—music, art, friends, horses to ride,” 
—gesture like swinging golf-club,—“ ball to play,”— 

(80) Here were enumerated my husband’s favorite recrea- 
tions, if the gesture rather than the words signified golf. Golf 
clubs had already been mentioned in the course of the third sit- 
ting. Music, art, and riding were dear to his heart. 

“and all our bills paid for us! Tell Norton the bills mustn’t be 
too high for you haven’t got very much, dear.” 

(81) Mr. Norton had had charge of only one set of small 
bills in the settling of our affairs, but I had recently many large 
bills to settle. 

“T can see you, and my dear mother, and both boys, and am 
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with you all,—and my sister. Tell the boys if they forget to do 
things for you I’ll punch ’em in the nose.” 

(82) His mother and two brothers had been referred to in 
other sittings, but this is the first mention of the young sister, 
who had died in young girlhood, and this reference does not in- 
dicate whether she was alive or “ spirit,” except a possible hint 
in the grouping of the names. The message to “the boys’”’ was 
not needed. 

“You know I used to talk to you so often about Dick and how 
much I thought of him and I would say it was because I found him 
a true man and the very best friend I had,—well, I know why now, 
—we were very close in a life before this, we were a great deal to 
each other, and naturally found each other again.” 

(83) He had often said just such things to me as the first 
part of: this reference to Dick, a fact unknown to any one else. 
The latter part of the message and similar statements elsewhere 
in Mrs. Hersey’s sittings always impressed me as a probable 1e- 
sult of the medium’s own subconscious or deep-rooted personal 
theories. They do not reflect any belief which my husband held 
in life. 

“When you sleep you are all mine. I draw my chair close to 
your side and whisper in your ear, and bring you here with me, 
I fold you in my arms.” The medium hugged herself gently. 

(84) Since my husband’s death I have had frequent vivid 
dreams in which he figures, sometimes showing me beautiful 
places,—dreams of a sort I never had before,—and so striking 
and interesting that I have made notes of them. 

The medium shivered and a change of control brought messages 
from a man spirit to Mrs. Miller, introduced by the words, “ Well, 
he seemed like quite an old stager, didn’t he?” 

Then Moonson greeted every one. To Miss Ward he predicted a 
career before the public, with scenery, bright lights and music,—and 
a marriage to take place after several years. He said she was 
mediumistic. 

(85) When I asked Mrs. Dale, later on after the sitting, as to 
the appropriateness of the message, she said Miss Ward was 
ambitious to do big things as a singer and had already appeared 
in light opera. She said she had not told Mrs. Hersey anything 
about her. Miss Ward said afterwards that she “ got visions.” 

In his broken English, Moonson told my friend Mrs. Norton 
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that he saw three men in her life, the first of whom was named 
Robert. 

(86) This was true, but unknown to me at the time. A fter- 
wards she told me that she had been engaged to marry some one 
named Robert, who had died, and there had later been another 
engagement before she met and married Mr. Norton. I had not 
known the Nortons before their marriage. 

He also saw a spirit close to her who passed out very suddenly, 
breathing heavily, with something hurting in the back of the head. 
He said this spirit, a man, was on her mother’s side. 

(87) Unable to identify this at the moment, Mrs. Norton re- 
called later that her mother’s brother was shot in the war, through 
the back of his head, the bullet cutting through the back of his 
tongue. 

Moonson described my husband as shaking hands with Mrs. 
Norton, patting her hand, and glad to see her here. 

(88) My husband had a trick, when, he was glad at seeing 
some friend, of holding and patting the friend’s hands. 

Moonson also saw a spirit who was “ Mother” standing be- 
tween Mrs. Norton and me,—small, gentle, smiling, one who loved 
flowers. 

(89) This description is appropriate for my mother. 

He said that my husband then came and sat on the sofa beside 
me, and with his long legs he didn’t need cushions behind him as I 
did. He said I had many loving spirits around me, but my husband 
kept them off a little. 

(90) The reference to the cushions recalled what was one of 
my husband’s habitual little thoughtfulnesses for me,—he was al- 
ways seeing that I had foot-cushions, in restaurants or railway 
trips, or at home, and tucking cushions behind me in the car,— 
making little jokes about it. 

Moonson said my husband knew that verse I had been thinking 
about this week. 

(91) I had made a copy of Stevenson’s beautiful, unpub- 
lished lines “In Memoriam,” for a friend. Unless the reference 
is to this, I do not know what was intended. 

After giving messages round the table, Moonson gave place to 
Dr. Harris, a loud, jovial personality, Mrs. Hersey’s former hus- 
band. He said the medium did not like to have him come, he made 
so much noise. He kept whacking the medium’s knee, and giving us 
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advice as to physical care of ourselves. He told Mrs. Norton not 
to sit back and let others do work, but to do more herself,—which 
was certainly not applicable, as Mrs. Norton is an inveterate and 
indefatigable worker, in material matters. If applied to psychic 
matters, however, it might have more meaning, as Mrs. Norton is 
mediumistic, a fact known to only a few intimates. 

Several other controls succeeded one another,—a very weak 
feminine spirit who spoke in a barely audible fashion, saying it was 
so strange, she felt all alone, and so dreadful,—and who went away 
without recognizing any one; the French woman’s child, evidently 
a little boy, very demonstrative, whispering in a loud whisper,—the 
medium fondling the mother’s hands and kissing her; Mrs. Dale’s 
father and mother with messages for her; “ Sunflower,” who said 
she loved the little French boy, and that McCullough, Patti, and 
Wilkes Booth were all present. She gave messages to some of those 
present. Mrs. Miller later said that at this time she saw Vernon 
Castle sitting by my husband on the sofa near me. This might be 
due to suggestion, of course, but the two men were acquainted. 

The French lady’s father, gruff but affectionate, and Mrs. 
Porter’s brother gave messages personal to them, after which Moon- 
son again took the control. He gave me further affectionate greet- 
ings from my husband, referring to his habit of always telling me 
things during his lifetime, to a greater degree, I believe, than obtains 
with many husbands and wives, and then said, 

“You husban’ said name to you several times today, certain name, 
you unnerstan’ ?” 

(You mean Dick?) 

“ No, no.” 

( Norton ?) 

“Yes, that it. Unnerstan’?” 

(Yes, I know it, and think I know why he gave it.) 

“ All right. He have funny name hisself,—wha’ that?” several 
funny attempts, then, “ Shuh-yuh—easier if name were John!” 

(92) Moonson reproduced here the exact form of an intimate 
nickname used by my husband and me sometimes in fun, and 
known to no one but ourselves. It had originated in a small 
child’s struggle with my husband’s name once, which had greatly 
amused us. I still have cards which came with flowers or gifts, 
on which this absurd nickname was scrawled by my husband in 
fun. 
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When the time for asking questions of Moonson came, Mrs. 
Norton asked for news of “ Polly,” but the control, after asking if 
she were in spirit or material, and being told the former, could give 
only the opinion that he thought she had been there and tried to 
speak,—that there had been “ many round.” 

Miss Ward asked for news of her sister, who, she said, was ill 
in some western state. Moonson asked for a glove, letter, or some 
object belonging to the sister, but as Miss Ward had nothing of the 
sort with her, he said, “ Can’t tell much about material matters like 
that, but let hold hand, praps can get it.” Miss Ward gave the me- 
dium her hand, and Moonson announced, “ Do not get passing out 
there. No feeling of that in any one close now.” 

Moonson spoke of spirits often having difficulty when first com- 
ing through a certain medium, but gaining freedom and facility with 
repeated visits through her. In his own case he said, he could hardly 
speak so as to be understood “ thro’ this medie” at first, but “ now 
speak wunnerful English, learn big words, hard new words.” 

The sitting was concluded by “ Alice” with a benediction. 

Owing to the length of the séance, and the deep shadow of the 
room, as well as the fact that the medium often held my hand in any 
messages that came directly to me, my notes at this sitting were jot- 
ted down in hasty, abbreviated fashion at the moment, but I filled 
them out and copied them in the evening after reaching home, while 
it was all still clear and fresh in my mind. 

The early insistence on the name of Norton, with reference also 
to Mr. Norton’s travelling and thinking of us, the correct message 
for my friend as to “ Robert,” with circumstances unknown to me 
but correct, and the description of Mrs. Norton’s uncle, as well as 
the familiar little touches introduced in mentioning my husband, 
such as the patting of the hands, the cushions not needed by him 
“with his long legs,” the casual repetition of the nickname as if it 
were being repeated to the control,—these and other less evidential 
points in the sitting seem to me worthy of consideration, in the midst 


of so much material as was given, and with such varied people pres- 
ent. 


SIXTH SITTING, October 13, 1919. 

On this afternoon, there were only Mrs. Miller, a stranger 
(woman) and I present besides Mrs. Hersey. While we were wait- 
ing to see if any one else would come, Mrs. Hersey spoke of hav- 
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ing sat for the widow of Professor James every morning for a 
week, shortly after his death, and of having had a difficult experi- 
ence in getting free of the control afterwards. She said new spirits 
sometimes have great difficulty in this respect, and occasionally her 
body becomes “ locked,” or weakened. That, she explained, was 
why she liked to have Mrs. Miller always present, as she had been 
able to help her on similar occasions. 

Mrs. Hersey was Mrs. “ Parker” [pseudonym] when she sat 
for Mrs. James, and it occurred to me that if she was at one time 
Mrs. Parker, and at another Mrs. Harris (as “ Dr. Harris” was 
her husband) ,—her several marriages may have been an evidence of 
a sentimental or romantic nature, which colors messages from her 
controls, and so this might account, at least in some measure, for 
the many suggestions as to second marriage, and so on, which appear 
in her séances. 

“Florence ” assumed the first control as usual, with a prayer. 
She spoke of how each one of us creates by work, actions, thoughts, 
etc., a color around us,—each person’s color varying from the others. 
In the spirit our color and light means us. When we pass over, 
we shall be known by this color round our naked selves; we should 
take care of ourselves that there is no corner of which we are 
ashamed. We go out naked as we came in, and from our color 
is woven our new garment. 

She was succeeded by “ Frederick,” who said he owed all he now 
is to Florence’s help, and that he always stands by to hear her 
prayer. He spoke of Columbus, saying that such energetic spirits, 
ambitious ones, are set on earth to accomplish tasks like his. It 
happened that the day of this sitting was the celebration of Columbus 
Day, the 12th, which had fallen on a Sunday, the day before. 

As if further suggested by the occasion, the next control pur- 
ported to be “ King Ferdinand of Spain,” who, so Mrs. Miller said, 
had spoken to the circle before. He mentioned Columbus and Isa- 
bella, and said there were countries and people still to be discov- 
ered, though not perhaps such as we might think of. The North 
and South Poles will be found to be attainable, and not mere spots 
to be located, and our flying men may in time come near or glimpse 
those regions and peoples he means,—in these hints a spirit coun- 
try and other planets seemed to be suggested. 

A man followed, stroking his beard, saying that he was a mason, 
fairlv high in rank, and spoke of that “ great brotherhood ” and its 
persistence through centuries. Also he gave certain facts which 
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made the stranger present recognize him as her father. She talked 
affectionately with him. He said that when he had been dying, he 
had tried to tell her that her mother was with him. And afterwards, 
the stranger said that when he was dying he had tried to say some 
word beginning with M, but she had not been able to make out 
what it was. 


Next, “ The King of Tyre” held up two fingers majestically, 





























t said he founded the Masonic Order, and told how he came to do so, 
e —founding a great religious order by “little sticks of wood.” He 
S said he would come and talk more to us on some future occasion. 
f Then the medium held her left hand curved against her breast 
T and looked down at it; stroking it with her right hand caressingly. 
or She shivered, and her teeth chattered. Speaking with difficulty, 
ir she then said she had died in childbirth, and her baby was buried 
with her, but she did not think she was dead, if they would have 
r. given her more time, but they put a lot of ice around her, it “ was 
S, terrible.” Then she found herself where it was warm, and her baby 
S. was with her. She said she thought it must have been thirty years 
T, since she died. Turning to me she said, 
Id “You were a little girl. If you think, you may remember me.” 
re l asked for her name, but she did not speak more and went away. 
or lam unable to remember or identify her. 
The medium gasped, then felt the ring-finger of her left hand, 
yw hesitating, whispering, 
ler “Yes, Louise has it.” The stranger recognized her mother, and 
ts, talked with her. Family messages came in some detail, including 
It description of some houses. 
US The medium then sat up straight, brushed her hair back from 
her forehead, put her hands as if in waistcoat pockets, and said, 
ur- “Well, some one seems to have been through my pockets pretty 
uid, thoroughly, they are cleaned out!” 
sa- Then she took my hands, holding them almost constantly through 
Ov- this control, calling me “dear wife.” At first the messages were 
rth vague and broken, tho’ affectionate, then, rather sadly, 
ots “T sometimes, often, wish I could come back. I wish I had not 
ipse come over so soon. So much left to do, left undone, work I long to 
un do there, my own work.” 
I asked if she could understand why he was taken. 
son, “T think—I made—a mistake. The gates were open,—I thought 
| its it was the way.” 





He said I was doing his work for him well, but there were things 
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which my personality, of course, could not work out like his. Le 
works very hard, he said, to impress his thoughts on me, and to 
direct my actions. 

“ This past week I kept you from doing one definite action—one 
definite matter you were trying to put through, and I knew it was 
not right and I swerved you away and stopped you.” 

The medium clenched her fists and banged them down on her 
knee as she said this. 

(93) I had been tempted to accept an out-of-town offer to 
take some classes in a school, and had had an interview three 
days previous to this sitting, to arrange the matter, but a strong 
“hunch,” or perhaps my better judgment, had influenced me 
against it at the last moment, and I| had finally decided against 
it. This was known to no one in the Hersey group. 

“We planned in a life before this to meet and be united, but I 
do not believe that we meant it to be for so short a time.” He 
mentioned the actors’ strike, (of course the papers had been full of 
it), and spoke again of what good friends the “two Dicks” were 
to me, as to him, and “ the two boys too.” As this seemed to refer 
to his brothers, I replied that they felt close to him, and, purposely, 
J called them by name, wishing to see if the names would come 
through Mrs. Hersey soon. Of course, any one might easily find 
out these names. 

Then there was a reluctant reference to a possible second mar- 
riage for me, in line with those which occur so frequently in the 
Hersey sittings, and which I always discourage positively. 

Mrs. Miller’s mother and father both made themselves known 
and gave her messages. The father, forceful, greeted us all and said 
his age had gone back to thirty. The mother was timid, brief, and 
gentle. Mrs. Miller said she came only when the class was very 
small. 

Moonson came then, with messages for all. To me, he said my 
mother was sitting by me close, and beyond her my grandmother, 
while between them stood a fair man with blue eyes,—hair fair, not 
yellow nor very light, but—‘ medium fumbled at brownish table- 
cover,—something that color.” 

I asked if it were my uncle, not naming him. 

“Yes, close to grandmother and by your mother’s side, light 
brown curly hair, blue eyes.” 

(94) The description fits an uncle, whose pet I was in child- 
hood, and who died some years ago. 
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“ Harriet ” was there too, he said, also a lady whose name also 
was Josephine, and Sarah, and a man with a Biblical name, funny 
name, on my father’s side. 

(95) The three former names have been given at other sit- 
tings, but I do not recognize the last-named. 

He said that with my husband, standing near me, was a man 
with a big nose, and they were laughing together over some joke. 
Mrs. Miller said she could see him and that it was Sidney Drew. My 
husband had been slightly acquainted with him. 

Also he said, 

“Your husband bring young man, Arthur name, to you.” 

(96) My brother who died in infancy had already been men- 
tioned, not by name, in the second sitting, and at the fourth sit- 
ting I had given a possible clue to the use of the name now. 

Moonson said, “ They talked so much about Columbus, he no 
discover America. My people here, belong to us, years before.” 

I asked if he could tell what part of America he had lived in, 
and the reply came, “ In big mountains near the ocean.” 

“Sunflower ” followed Moonson, saying that she too could give 
messages if she wanted to, but preferred to talk about flowers. She 
said we were known there by flower names,—I was “ lily-of-the- 
valley,” and that was my astral name. She called the stranger an 
orchid, and Mrs. Miller a pansy. She told me she would come into 
my home and perhaps help me to write——she thought she could. 
“And,” she added, “that Polly lady, you tell you friend she here, 
she everywhere she go, just wait to be recognize. She here now too, 
—very tall.” 

(97) Mrs. Norton’s friend “ Polly” had been unusually tall 
and commanding in stature for a woman. : 

As usual, “ Alice” closed the sitting with a prayer of benedic- 


tion. On the whole, nothing of especial value seems to have been 
brought out at this sitting. 


SEVENTH SITTING, November 17, 1919. 


On this occasion, I felt especially interested to see what Mrs. 
Hersey would obtain in her trance, for I took with me to the circle 
my husband’s mother. Mrs. Dale was not present, nor did she know 
that I intended taking Mrs. Hull, and no one among those in the 
circle knew her. By taking Mrs. Norton to an earlier circle, I had 
also hoped that any one whom I took later on might not be placed 
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as a relative any more certainly. And Mrs. Hull is, in appearance, 
very young to be the mother of grown sons. 

The others present were Mrs. Miller, the French lady, her 
daughter, Mrs. Porter, two strangers who apparently were friends, 
a sister of Mrs. Loring, (the medium who died last summer), and, 
of course, Mrs. Hersey. 

The sitting lasted from half past three until twenty minutes past 
six. 

I introduced Mrs. Hull as “a friend ” and was careful not to call 
her “ Mother ” or speak to her with any more familiarity of manner 
than I might have used towards any one of my acquaintances. 

Mrs. Hersey seemed rather excited this afternoon, and asked us 
to sit quietly in the circle for a few moments while she went in her 
other room to get quieted down, before beginning. - People had 
brought her many flowers and some gifts. Before going under, she 
said she thought some one who had recently gone over was with her, 
and had followed her into the other room, trying to control her. She 
said it seemed to be a man who was hurt in the head, and limbs 
mangled, as in an accident, and asked if any one knew him. She 
got the name “ Herbert.” No one knew whom she meant. 

After she was in trance, “ Florence” came first with her prayer, 
then a soldier who said he fell at Bunker Hill. He spoke of one 
war’s following another, and its being necessary to clean up things 
and goon. Therefore a sort of cleaning-up war now necessarily fol- 
lows the world war. He quoted Washington and spoke of 
“ Martha’s ” sweet kindness to the soldiers, but said that all women 
now have entered into this work for the men more than in his day. 

“ Frederick” talked in general, briefly. Then “ Sunflower” 
greeted the French lady, and gave messages to one of the strangers 
about a man with a child. The stranger recognized it as her father 
and a child of whom he was especially fond, not his own. 

Then the control was taken by Mrs. Loring, the medium who died 
last summer, with many detailed messages for her sister, and per- 
sonal names and affairs. She tried to materialize, causing the me- 
dium to be very sick. Moonson came and said he must take the 
medium out. Mrs. Miller and the French lady tried to help the 
medium, who bent far forward, breathing in gasps, and struggling. 
Mrs. Miller putting a hand on Mrs. Hersey’s forehead, and one on 
the back of her neck, gently and gradually forced her head up and 
back a little. Mrs. Hersey came out of her trance, feeling nauseated, 
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asked us to remain quietly in place, and went alone into her kitchen, 
but soon returned, saying that she was all right, and went off into 
trance again. 

The room was very dark, with no lights and the shades down,— 
we could see each other only dimly. 

Dr. Harris came and said he would give the medium mure 
strength, and got Mrs. Miller and the French lady to put water on 
her wrists. He spoke to every one. 

Then the control seemed to pass to my husband. The medium 
held my hand, as usual, starting in, after greeting me, by saying, 

“Isn’t Henry making an ass of himself?” 

(How do you mean?) 

“ Making an ass of himself.” 


(97) Note the immediate naming of one of the brothers, after 
my giving the names at the previous sitting. But we did not 
know at the time that this startling message was in a way ap- 
plicable to a business complication in which he found himself, in 
a distant city where he happened then to be. He told us of this 
later on. 

Then, turning to Mrs. Hull, he held out his hand to her, ex- 
claiming, “ Why! You here! How do you happen to have come? 
Iam so glad. And I take that back about Henry. It was a joke. 
You know how I love him and all of you.” 

(98) The recognition seemed immediate and characteristic, 
natural. And the hasty retraction of any seeming, tho humorous, 
reflection on his brother, was especially characteristic, in the 
presence of the mother. 

“ He’s very much like me, we’re all alike.” 

(99) The family resemblance is quite strong between these 
two brothers. 

“ And you know I think of you now more than ever, I love you 
even more than when I was there.” 

(Mrs. H.—That is so good to hear.) 

“ Josephine, how is Dick? Not Dick Norton.” 

(He is well.) 

“That’s good. I’m afraid Dick Norton is going to have some 
trouble with some of his papers in a month or two. They don’t 
seem quite straight somehow.” 

(100) On November 28th we told the Nortons of this, and 
found that he had just spent two days straightening out papers 
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connected with a deal which gave the lawyers and accountants 
reason to anticipate trouble. 

“ You’ve had lots of changes, haven’t you, dear?” 

(Yes indeed.) 

“Do you like them?” 

(Very much. Don’t you follow me?) 

“ Always. I am with you constantly. At night, each night, you 
are folded in my arms, and your soul comes straight to mine. I wish 
I could come back. No, they say I must not say that. But if it 
were not for being separated from you, I should want to seize the 
first chance to go back. I feel so much a part of things there, and 
am interested in everything as much as ever. It seems only yester- 
day that I came over. I am trying to work through you but we are 
only at the very start. We shall do so much more, big things, to- 
gether, | hope. I follow all your work,—don’t let them work you 
too hard, dear, you have no time for yourself. You must not 
coverdo quite so much. I’ve seen Jo Jefferson. He’s working too, 
and interested in the fight our people are making. I must not take 
up too much time.” To the others——“ Forgive me, I am selfish. | 
feel I want to say so much more,—this is my wife and she is all 
mine. And you ”—turning to his mother,—“ are half mine. I am 
with you always. Goodbye.” 

(101) The manner of the control was easier and more natural 
than it had been before. Mrs. Hull deeply moved, but quietly so. 
The wording “ half mine” carried no clear meaning to us. [\Ve 
note that her own husband was also deceased. | 

Other controls followed,—the mother of the older stranger, with 
messages for her; the little French boy, hugging his mother and 
sister, whispering to them in stage whispers; Mrs. Porter’s brother; 
Mrs. Miller’s father; and “ Blackbird,” an Indian who came to the 
French girl, telling her that he was her special guide and control, 
that she was a trance medium, and giving her advice and instruc- 
tions. 

Then Moonson came again, with messages for every one. He 
asked the two strangers and Mrs. Hull to sit next the medium in 
turn, holding her hand, and talked with them. He called one of the 
strangers an “ ice-lady”” because her husband was an “ iceman,”— 
then corrected, “ No, that not right, is it? But lots of ice ali round.” 
The stranger explained that her husband was a refrigeration engi- 
neer ! 
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To Mrs. Hull he said that her grandfather was by her side, a 
powerful spirit who had been with her a good deal in her childhood. 

(102) Her father’s father, a doctor. This was true. 

“You love you good man very much. He here. You have 
change, surprise him. More change before New Year, make your 
work slide better, fit better, easier.” 

(103) Immediately after Christmas a delightful change came 
in her living arrangements. 

“ He so surprise, open eyes, open mouth, and click teeth.” 

(104) This seemed a trivial, foolish enough detail, but after- 
wards Mrs. Hull said it had fairly startled her as the clicking of 
the teeth was one of those little personal peculiarities character- 
istic of her husband, when he was working over papers, or read- 
ing, and one which had drifted out of her mind until here re- 
called. I had never heard of it. 

“You have work very hard. Still work to do, but not such” 
—felt for the word,—“ slavery, any more.” 

(105) This is true. 

To me he said I had more near and dear ones “ over there” 
than here, which is true, and that my “ in-laws” were very dear to 
me, which is also true. ‘“ This lady, in-law to you,—nice.” He told 
me it would take too long to tell about all who were round me, 
they were many and all were bringing flowers, and a child also took 
flowers to Mrs. Hull,—a child of hers. This would apply to her 
daughter who died. 

He said that my husband would write much more, and better, 
for me and that some day I should see him. 

Then “ Alice” took the control. She said there were many 
mediums present, and “ beautiful power,” but that “the lights were 
a little confusing with so many mediums present all at once.” She 
prayed, and gave the benediction as usual. 

During the course of the sitting several of the controls spoke of 
the medium’s feeling ill, but she spoke with as great vigor as usual 
when the controls were strong. 

Mrs. Hull and I were both greatly interested by the messages, 
and impressed especially by those in which her son addressed her 
and the mannerism of her husband was mentioned. 

JosEPHINE HULL. 


(To be continued.) 
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CONSCIOUSNESS AND SURVIVAL 


The object of this paper is to suggest that the fact of Con- 
sciousness, considered as a biological phenomenon, ought to be 
taken into account in any attempt to estimate the probability of 
human survival after death. 

It will be contended that. if the materialistic view of life, 
which constitutes the chief argument against survival, be pursued 
to its logical conclusion, the phenomenon of Consciousness will 
appear so outstanding a paradox that some concession to those 
who maintain that matter is not the only reality is inevitable. 

Since such a contention is necessarily of a somewhat a priori 
nature its discussion in a Journal which is mainly concerned with 
ad hoc evidence may need some justification. The paramount 
importance of dealing with Psychical Research on a basis of 
evidence and of evidence alone has often been rightly emphasised. 
But the term evidence, in such a connection as this may legit- 
imately include deductions and indications drawn from a wider 
field than that in which students of the subject normally work; 
indeed, it is only by making the fullest use of such data that valid 
conclusions will ultimately be formed. 

No instructed student of Psychical Research will deny that 
the positive evidence for Survival is extraordinarily strong and 
it must have occurred to most of them to consider the reasons 
why it is not forthwith accepted at its face value. The answer 
is, of course, that positive evidence on any subject must neces- 
sarily be considered in the context of all our knowledge—or ap- 
parent knowledge—of the Universe in general. We never hesitate 
to accept statements which conform to our experience of the 
world, and when we disbelieve them it is only because they are 
incompatible therewith. 

In such cases of disbelief, although the statements in ques- 
tion may be positive ad hoc evidence we rightly tend to reject 
them on account of considerations entirely a priori so far as 
concerns the concrete situations. 

In this ‘a priori’ category must also be reckoned various 
prejudices, which though not exactly evidence in the ordinary 
sense are none the less based on experiences of one kind or an- 
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other and none the less effective in determining our reaction to 
concrete evidential items. Our acceptance or rejection of any 
proposition offered for our consideration depends in fact on our 
assessment—whether conscious or unconscious—of the relative 
probabilities of it or its opposite being true. If the positive 
evidence appears more in conformity with our general knowledge 
than does the negative we accept the proposition; if not we reject 
it. 

In the case of Survival the sources of the negative bias may 
be manifold. It may proceed from an atheistical upbringing, or 
from a carefully inculcated habit of mind which refuses to accept 
any but the most obvious and tangible facts; it may be the result 
of a prolonged study of the materialistic sciences or it may arise 
from other more subtle influences which cannot be analysed in 
detail here. But whatever its origin, there is no doubt that this 
negative evidence is strong enough to prevent many persons well 
acquainted with the positive arguments from accepting them un- 
reservedly, and it is equally certain that our opinions on the sub- 
ject will be of value only in so far as they are based on a knowl- 
edge of the strength and weakness of both sides of the question. 
It follows that a study of the a priori probabilities—as described 
above—is essential to the formation of valid judgments. 

The most formidable argument which Science can adduce 
against the probability of Survival is that which is implicit in 
the mechanistic view of life. This argument is difficult to ex- 
pound in a few words, for it proceeds from the accumulated 
knowledge of biologists, physiologists and psychologists, and no 
more than an outline of it can be given here. 

It is contended that the more closely we study living creatures 
—whether human or not—the more inevitable does it appear, 
first, that we can only understand them by regarding them purely 
as organisms reacting to changes in their environment and, 
second, that all the phenomena which we usually associate with 
the word “ Life” are indissolubly bound up with and absolutely 
dependent on an aggregate of chemico-physical complexes which 
are the organism. 

So long as the simplest vital processes were completely mys- 
terious there was no difficulty about postulating a ‘ soul’ or an 
‘ego’ other than the physical body of the organism which could 
be regarded as responsible for the activities, and might reasonably 
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be supposed to survive the decease of the latter. But so soon as 
Science was in a po:ition to reduce any of the bodily functions 
to terms of chemistry and physics it at once seemed probable 
that all functions might admit of similar reduction. And it be- 
came obvious that if this were so, if. that is to say, all the char- 
acteristics of life were to be regarded merely as chemico-physical 
reactions, it would be difficult to imagine anything capable of 
surviving the break up of the chemico-physical mechanism. This 
difficulty still exists. All our experience is clearly dependent on 
and derived from the functioning of sense organs ; the phenomena 
of conditioned reflexes indicate that all our reactions are de- 
termined by the formation of new nerve paths or the modification 
of cold ones; the more closely we study emotion the more clearly 
are we forced to recognise its absolute dependence on endo- 
somatic changes and adjustments. In the absence of sense organs, 
nerve cells, muscles and viscera it would appear that we could 
neither perceive, feel, nor react—we should be devoid alike of 
the means and the material for conscious life. 

It must be freely admitted that this is a very cogent argu- 
ment and I do not propose to make any attempt here even 
to speculate as to how it might be answered. I will only in- 
sist that just in so far as we accept the implications of the 
biological sciences in this direction so also must we equally ac- 
cept them in other matters, even if to do so raises unsuspected 
difficulties. "Those who use the conclusions of biological science 
as arguments against Survival must not complain, in fact, if we 
pursue them to their logical limits and arrive at a contrary argu- 
ment by so doing. 

One of the great concepts of Biology is that of “ Survival 
value ”’—“ Survival” in this connection being used, of course, 
in a purely physical and mundane sense. It is commonly held 
and indeed is obvious, that all the organs, functions and processes 
of any living creature have their raison d’étre in the increased 
power of the organism to maintain its individual life and to 
propagate its species under the conditions imposed by its environ- 
ment. To say that every organ and function has its “ purpose ” 
would be to suggest a vitalistic and teleological view-point which 
J am anxious to avoid, but it will be safe to say that the more we 
understand of the internal mechanism of living creatures the 
more apparent it becomes that every item of that mechanism has 
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its use. The higher we go up the scale the more perfect and 
elaborate are the devices for producing the*requisite mechanical 
power, for giving warning of danger and ‘for avoiding it, for 
locomotion, for maintaining the correct temperature of the body, 
for reproducing the species and so forth. In particular we find 
ani increasingly complex system of internal communication 
whereby the various subordinate mechanisms are coérdinated in 
such a way that the individual reacts, in general, to any situation 
or group of stimuli in the manner most likely to preserve its own 
existence and that of the species. To these two aims, self- 
preservation and race-preservation, every cell, every nerve and 
every muscle is consecrated and from the biological point of view 
no organ or function is of value except in so far as it subserves 
them. 

Let us now provisionally concede this view in its entirety and 
see where it leads us. The two essential features in it which I 
wish to emphasise are: First, that biologically considered we 
are no more than highly developed automata: Second that every 
function has its “ use.” 

We may now ask, What is the “use” of Consciousness? At 
the present time I find it difficult to see any place for Conscious- 
ness at all in the thorough-going materialistic view which, not 
unfairly I hope, I have outlined above. I utterly fail to under- 
stand how Consciousness can possibly be supposed to be of the 
slightest value to an automaton. For of two things, one; either 


Consciousness means mere ‘ , . 


‘ awareness,” or it implies some “ vis 
ab extra” capable of modifying the normal functioning of the 
organism. If the first is true Consciousness is clearly useless, for 
it can exert no influence on the fate of the organism and there 
fore has no survival value in the biological sense; while if the 
second be correct then the whole materialistic position must be 
abandoned at once since we are no longer concerned only with 
physical and chemical reactions but with an additional and mys- 
terious force which can override them. 

Here, in my opinion, we have the materialist on the horns of 
a very pretty dilemma; either he must abandon his position im 
toto, or else he must admit that one of the most characteristic 
features of at least the more highly developed organisms has no 
biological value whatsoever. 


On the other hand it must be admitted that the materialist 
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is not the only person to be perplexed. However much we may 
disagree with some of his views we cannot disregard his work 
which is perfectly sound, and I for one feel it obligatory tu ac- 
cept the physico-chemical view of organisms without reservation 
so far as it goes. The only question seems to be whether it goes 
far enough, whether it is the whole story or only a part of it. 
Many authorities will answer this in the affirmative but there are 
others, not less weighty I think, who would contend that even if 
we were to elucidate completely the uttermost details of the 
chemico-physical complex much would still remain to be said. 

It is at least possible that the dilemma is a real one and yet 
has a positive solution; that every claim made by the material- 
istic biologist is true and yet that Consciousness is not a mere 
superfluity. For it is surely possible that the terms of the prob- 
lem should be reversed, that instead of inquiring how Conscious- 
ness is of service to the organism we ought rather to consider 
whether it is not the organism which serves Consciousness. 

Fully to consider this alternative theory would take us far 
beyond the scope of this paper and I will only call attention to 
its close affinity with the “ transmission ” theories of Bergson and 
James. My object is not to discuss the merits of this or any 
other hypothesis but merely to show how the bare fact of Con- 
sciousness regarded as a biological phenomenon is calculated to 
increase the a priori probability of Survival by making the ex- 
treme materialistic position practically untenable and this con- 
tention is not affected by the ease or otherwise with which rival 
theories can be constructed. 

It is quite true that the gravest difficulties are bound to be 
encountered no matter what views we adopt and it is very pos- 
sible that we shall never succeed in wholly overcoming them. But 
this does not alter the fact that any imperfection in the material- 
istic position renders the probabilities of Survival greater than 
if the former were entirely satisfactory. And it seems to me that 
the existence of this uniquely causeless phenomenon in an: other- 
wise determinate and utilitarian order is so inexplicable on any 
materialistic views as to constitute a very serious imperfection 
indeed and a proportionately weighty consideration in favour of 
Survivalist contentions. 


W. Wuatety SMITH. 
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SOME COMMENTS ON MR. WRIGHT’S LETTER 


It is the affair of others, if they consider it worth while, to com- 
ment upon certain paragraphs of the letter of Mr. George E. Wright, 
Organizing Secretary of the London Spiritualist Alliance, printed in 
the last issue of the Journal. We propose to be as fair in what we do 
say as Mr. Wright, according to his lights, has tried to be. 

As we understand him, Professor McDougall was stating certain 
frequent tendencies of the Spiritualistic religion upon those who enter 
its ranks, not asserting that every particle of critical acumen or interest 
in exact analysis is extinguished in every single such individual. 
And, judging by the printed output of Spiritualism, it seems to us 
that his statement, regarded as a general one, is correct. 

1. Judging by their periodicals, the Spiritualists do not maintain 
high evidential standards. Of course they do not object to ad- 
equate proof but they do not insist upon it as a criterion for 
publication, nor do they, as a rule, when printing a doubtful 
story, warn their readers that it may be a romance or a perverted 
version of the facts. Frequently, stories in American newspapers to 
which our Journal never refers because we have tested and found 
them spurious or grossly garbled, make the rounds of the leading 
Spiritualistic journals of the world, without a comment of dubiety. 
Many representative Spiritualists, in their public endorsement of 
mediums long and unfavorably known to Psychical Research, by that 
very act place themselves in opposition to its standards. Admiral 
Moore, for example, extolled the Bangs Sisters, exactly as though 
their methods had not been brought to light, as well as other Ameri- 
can mediums long known to be in the shady class. The head of the 
British Psychic College found more supposedly genuine examples 
of certain classes of phenomena during a stay of a few weeks in 
America than Dr. Hodgson and Dr. Hyslop, both favorable to spirit 
claims, found in those classes during thirty years. 

2. Judging by their publications, Spiritualists welcome such re- 
ports of Psychical Research as tend to confirm the supernormal, and 
particularly spirit action, but are indifferent or hostile to reports 
which have the opposite tendency, or are merely inconclusive. If 
they have ever publicly disapproved of a report like that of Dingwall 
and Price on Willy Sch., which favored telekinesis, or of Lady Trou- 
bridge and Miss Radclyffe-Hall, which favored spirit communication, 
we have yet to learn the fact. But if they have ever in recent years 
approved any report on the work of any noted medium, which held 
that fraud had been committed, or was merely inconclusive, we 
would like the case pointed out. But research is not research unless 
it is willing to take the sour with the sweet, and if it is satisfied with 
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only one conclusion. We would not ignore the fact that individual 
Spiritualists have rendered scientific service in various ways, have 
unearthed instances of fraud, and have even arranged “ traps” power- 
less except against guilt, never dreaming that their co-religionists 
would come to denounce this as a heinous thing to do—by Psychical 
Researchers. So Mrs. Williams of New York was trapped in fake 
materializations by Spiritualists in Paris, and Duguid was caught by 
Spiritualists faking spirit drawings. But the general tendency to 
cover up such matters prevails even in these instances. Only the other 
day an American Spiritualist periodical, which can hardly be ignorant 
of the exposure of Mrs. Williams, who was caught with a mass of par- 
aphernalia, extolled her at length and without reservation; and Light, 
forgetting that Spiritualists insisted on exposing Duguid in its col- 
umns years ago, again contains references to him implying that his 
phenomena are still held in full esteem. Individual Spiritualists may 
remember that the records of Mumler and Hudson, spirit photo- 
graphers, were not entirely clear, and that the evidence of fraud in 
the case of Eglinton, slate writer and materializer, was strong, but 
almost never would the reader suspect these facts from the references 
to them in periodicals of this order. 

3. Spiritualism has not become a “hostile camp” as Dr Mce- 
Dougall calls it? Then why does not the London Spiritualist Alliance 
and Light call certain leaders to account for declaring publicly that 
they and others have turned from the S. P. R. to the S. S. S. P. and 
the B. C. P. S. as the true centers of light and progress in Great 
Britain? ‘This implies a contrast of some kind. Is it perchance that 
the latter two organizations are more dispassionate and scientific, as 
illustrated by the fact that the very title, ‘Society for the Study 
Supernormal Pictures,” announces that the main question is taken for 
granted, and the fact that the head of the British College of Psychic 
Science contends that Houdini frequently dissolves into a gas thin- 
ner than oxygen and comes together again without delay? And what 
does Mr. Wright’s own declaration, to the effect that no British me- 
diums will submit to S. P. R. investigation and no Spiritualist will en- 
deavor to persuade them to do so, imply but hostility? If mediums 
are not actually being induced to take the suspicious attitude of re- 
fusing to submit to scientific study, at least this is a declaration which 
will rejoice every fraudulent medium in Great Britain while it prob- 
ably will not blind all honest ones to their true interests. But it 
seems hopeless to deny hostility, and in the same breath to attempt to 
justify it. 

There is a plausibility in the plea for “ rigid and impartial ap- 
plication of the same standards to both positive and negative evidence,” 
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with its corollary that fraud should not be charged on the basis of 
one experiment. But it is illusive. The human mind properly re- 
quires repeated and varied proof before it can accept the verity of a 
supernormal fact, especially where the conditions favor illusions, 
whereas it is sometimes possible to disprove the supernormal at a 
single stroke. When Mrs. Williams’ “ spirits’ were appearing in the 
darkness of the Parisian salon, imaginative people might with the 
most honest intentions testify to what took place and declare that 
they recognized their friends, yet the scientific researcher would be 
compelled to doubt and demand more proof, but the moment that 
Spiritualists seized Mrs. Williams and the full light showed the 
masks, wigs and other paraphernalia, the fraud was as certain as it 
. could ever be made. It does not appear to have been the fault of 
the S. P. R. that it did not have more tests before printing its case 
against Hope. If the proposed new rule should prevail, all a fraudu- 
lent medium need do on being found out would be to refuse another 
sitting, and the unpleasant facts would be forever sealed up. 

The following sentence by Mr. Wright, speaking of the Price- 
Hope experiment made possible by the “ good offices of two Spiritual- 
ist Institutions,” contrasts with his protestations that he and his col- 
leagues are scientific and keen on research. “Does Mr. McDougall 
wonder that there is some ‘ hostility’ when Psychical Researchers use 
the facilities liberally placed at their disposal by Spiritualists, for the 
purpose of attacking Spiritualism itself?” Considering that Spir- 
itualist organizations afforded the opportunity for the experiment, the 
investigators should have been courteous enough to refrain from any 
real investigation, or, having found adverse indications, should out of 
courtesy have suppressed any report of them, since any adverse re- 
port on Hope would be attacking Spiritualism itself! Can the 
sentence mean anything else? 

It seems to us that any one who finds an “ assumption of fraud,” or 
lack of due courtesy to the medium and her sponsor, in the S. P. R.’s 
eminently fair and kindly report on Eva C., must have an S. P. R. 
complex. (See our Journal for February, pp. 77-78.) Of course 
the hypothesis of fraud had to be discussed but it was not maintained. 
And it is amusing to read that S. P. R. investigators refuse to take 
into account the mental attitude of mediums, regarding them as one 
would a piece of laboratory apparatus, since the fact that emotional 
states. such as nervousness on account of the investigator, may affect 
and even inhibit results is one of the commonplaces of Psychical Re- 
search and is expressly set forth in the Eva C. report itself. But if, 
in order to keep the medium easy in her mind, we must abandon 
necessary observation, the sittings might as well not be held. The 
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Spiritualists are assuming the responsibility for spreading the foolish 
notion which some mediums have that the precautions which are neces- 
sary if anything is to be proved are insulting. 

Now as to “moral judgments” which, it seems, Psychical Re- 
search #% not to express. To say that a medium is guilty of fraud, 
we are told, is quite unscientific. If that is true it is a truth which 
has just. dawned upon the world. For a great many years Psychical 
Research and Spiritualism too, have been discussing genuine phe- 
nomena, and fraudulent phenomena, and employing that word, fraud, 
whenever it was the fit one to use. It is hard to see how we can get 
along without it and still discuss “the facts,’ which Mr. Wright ad- 
mits is our business. For, however unpleasant it may be to sensitive 
ears, we must still distinguish between phenomena which are genuine 
and those which are spurious, mediums who are honest and those who 
are frauds. And if not unscientific to say “ fraud,” it cannot be un- 
scientific to say “arch deceiver” which simply means biggest fraud. 
It is a fact that P. L. O. A. Keeler is the biggest fraud in his line 
in America. And it is as scientific to pick Keeler for analysis as it 
is to seek the biggest cuttle fish obtainable for a museum, as scientific 
to “wield the besom of destruction”’ against pseudo phenomena as 
it was for Tyndall to expose the errors of Bastian’s theory of spon- 
taneous generation. Spiritualistic frauds must be exposed, not 
so much because they are naughty as because they muddle men’s 
rainds and obstruct the course of Psychical Research itself. That Mr. 
Wright could suggest that only such evidence shall be printed as 
will probably please the public, that part shall be kept dark lest it 
affect financial gifts unfavorably, may perhaps point another dif- 
ference between a cause and a scientific inquiry, Spiritualism and 
Psychical Research. 

When the word “fraud” is applied to a Keeler, after an ex- 
haustive examination which proves that the supposed spirit writing 
was really done by the medium, it is not really a “ moral judgment” 
at all (though of course it has a moral implication), but is simply 
a word expressing the scientific solution of a problem. But when 
one attempts to look into another man’s heart and ascribe to him 
inotives of which there is no exterior proof, that is a “moral judg- 
ment” of pronounced type. We are amazed that Mr. Wright did 
not, as he wrote those words, have painful recollections of the ex- 
pressions which have been frequent of late ascribing to investigators 
of the S. P. R. a purpose to disprove, malice against Mr. Hope and 
determination to ruin him, and the like, or even his own reiterated 
statement that S. P. R. investigators always start with the assumption 
of fraud and that the mediums are rogues. 
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But we must admit that Mr. Wright has caught us in the act of being 
funny, in the slate-writing report, in a reprehensible way. Usually, 
when we have been accused of being funny, it has been the facts them- 
selves that were funny and our part was only putting the facts together 
and making a plain announcement of the result. But after the evidence 
in the Keeler case had all been solemnly collated, we did write words 
about a tallow cat and an asbestos dog, which were of the nature of 
obiter dicta, and dictated by an ungodly sense of humor. We now beg 
leave to withdraw the asbestos dog and the tallow cat. But in the very 
midst of this act of contrition we are amused to note that Mr. 
Wright’s sense of humor betrayed him in the midst of his rebuke and 
directly after his personal renunciation of all jokes in connection with 
solemn subjects. He said that my now withdrawn witticisms were as 
out of place as jokes at a funeral—and added “In this case it was 
Keeler’s funeral.” That is one of the jokes which lighten Psychical 
Research, and we like Mr. Wright all the more for that touch of na- 
ture which makes the whole world kin. 


WattTeR FRANKLIN PRINCE. 


A LETTER FROM SIR ARTHUR CONAN DOYLE 
Sir :— 

Will you allow me the courtesy of your columns that I may 
express in the most fitting place my amused surprise at reading 
Professor MacDougall’s estimate of my views upon psychic re- 
search. I think that the first characteristic of a psychic re- 
searcher should be accuracy of statement and I regret to see that 
in this instance this distinguished psychologist has shown a sad 
want of it. 

He has said that I am careless of psychic research and even 
that I am hostile to it. I could not conceive any statement less 
correct. I began my career of psychic research in 1886. I 
wrote upon the subject in 1887. I joined the Psychical Research 
Society in 1892 and I am still a member of it. So accurate and 
closely observed has been my work that though I have had oc- 
casion during all that time, and especially during recent years, 
to make hundreds of statements of personal experiences at which, 
as a rule, numerous witnesses have been present, I can find no 
single occasion upon which my evidence has been shaken. This 
is certainly not for the want of critics. 

Let me take specific incidents. I have just published a long 
series of cases of psychic photography, closely examined and 
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accurately reported under the title of “The Case for Spirit 
Photography.” Is that not psychic research? A few months 
ago I published in “ Psychic Science” an account of the Fox 
sisters, showing the pros and cons regarding their history. Was 
that not psychic research? I have collected a hundred cases, 
written out by the clients, showing the results of visits to a cer- 
tain clairvoyante. In 80 cases out of 100 these results were 
positive. Would it have made it any more psychic research if 
80 in 100 had been negative? I am collating a very great num- 
ber of automatic scripts to ascertain the points they have in com- 
mon. I am analysing one particular script in order to verify 
the names mentioned and prove them to be out of the knowledge 
of the writer. Is this also not psychic research? With all 
modesty I am inclined to ask is there any man on this globe who 
is doing as much psychic research as I. 

But if Professor MacDougall means by psychic research that 
school which always rivets its attention upon the negative rather 
than upon the positive, and which imagines that medium-baiting 
is the most important part of this great new development, then 
I freely grant that he has judged me right. Nothing can exceed 
my contempt for those why by their irrational hostility to a 
spiritual explanation, and by their antagonistic and insulting at- 
titude to mediums have alienated all those who have living ex- 
perience in these matters, have ruined their own conditions, and 
have closed the doors of real research upon themselves. I do not 
admit that they are really psychic researchers. No real re- 
searcher wanders for years in circles pursuing the same barren 
and impotent methods. A researcher is the man who lays a 
course of observed facts and builds upon it another course, each 
supporting the other until an edifice has risen. But to do it he 
must not be obstructive, he must be critical but not cynical, he 
must keep a sense of proportion and a view of the whole wide sub- 
ject which will enable each part of it to support the other. Such 
men were Myers, Wallace, Hodgson and even Hyslop, deliberate 
as the latter was in his methods. No doubt they will arise again 
but for the moment, on this side of the water at any rate, they 
are sadly wanting. 

Yours faithfully, 
Artuur Conan Doyte. 

The Athenaeum, London, March 20, 1923. 
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LEAKAGE 


There is no leakage from Psychical Research in Spiritualism 
of which this office is aware. Perhaps many of our readers are 
Spiritualists. We don’t know about that. Perhaps some of them 
tall away to become Spiritualists. If so, they do not tell us. 
No questionnaire has ever been issued on the subject ; no statistics 
are available. Some write and resign because they cannot afford 
membership; some are angry; some tell us we are stupid; some 
drop off from sheer inertia; but none say they are leaving because 
they have become Spiritualists. We are sorry to put an end to 
what promised to become a lively scrimmage. It turns out to be 
only a pillow fight. 

On the other hand, on January 1, 1923, we had among our 
paying subscribers but three professors of psychology in Ameri- 
can colleges or universities: Professor McDougall of Harvard, 
Dr. Gardner Murphy of Harvard and Columbia, and Professor 
H. Norman Gardiner of Smith College.—F. E. 


THE REALITY OF ECTOPLASM * 


Dr. von Schrenck-Notzing has spent several months in the 
demonstration for the élite, of the reality of ectoplasm. 

Our collaborator, Mr. René Sudre, will publish, in a forth- 
coming number, a detailed study of this admirable series of ex- 
periments. 

We will say simply, at this time, that the success has been 
complete. 

A hundred savants, all profoundly sceptical, many openly 
hostile, have declared themselves convinced, after having worked, 
under the direction of Dr. von Schrenck-Notzing with his medium 
Willy. 

There was not a single exception. 

Here is a list of the best known of these savants. 

Dr. Zimmer, Professor of Zodlogy in the University of 
Munich. 18 Séances. 

Dr. Gruber, Professor of Zoélogy in the Polytechnicum. 18 
Séances. 

* From the Revue Métapsychique, Nov.-Dec. 1922, edited by 
Dr. Gustave Geley. 
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Dr. Hans Driesch, Professor of Philosophy in the University 
of Leipzig. 1 Séance. 


Dr. Becher, Professor of Psychology in the University of 
Munich. 3 Séances. 


Dr. Oesterreich, Professor of Philosophy in the University 
of Tiibingen. 3 Séances. 


Dr. von Kalker, Professor of Jurisprudence in the University 
of Munich. 2 Séances. 


Dr. Gustav Freytag, Professor of Medicine in the University 
of Munich. 3 Séances. 


Dr. Salzer, Professor of Medicine in the University of Munich. 
2 Séances. 

Dr. Gustav Wolff, Professor of Psychiatry in the University 
of Basle, Director of the Insane Asylum at Friedmatt. 1 Séance. 

Dr. von Aster, Professor of Philosophy in the University of 
Giessen. 1 Séance. 

Dr. Graetz, Professor of Physics in the University of Munich. 
3 Séances. 

Dr. Pauli, Professor of Psychology in the University of 
Munich. 1 Séance. . 

Dr. Alrutz, Professor of Psychology in the University of 
Upsala. 1 Séance. 

Dr. Vanino, Professor of Chemistry in the University of 
Munich. 1 Séance. 

Dr. Wiedersheim, Privy Consellor, formerly Professor of 
Anatomy in the University of Freiburg. 1 Séance. 

Dr. Huber, Privatdocent of Psychology in the University of 
Munich. 1 Séance. 

Dr. Schmidt-Noehr, formerly Professor of Philosophy in the 
University of Heidelberg. 1 Séance. 

Dr. Hartogs, Professor of Mathematics in the University of 
Munich. 1 Séance. 


Dr. Heilner, Professor of Medicine in the University of 
Munich. 1 Séance. 


Dr. Pauli, Professor of Physics in the University of Jena. 
1 Séance. 


Dr. Geiger, Professor of Philosophy in the University of 
Munich. 1 Séance. 
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Dr. Wildstaetter, Privy Counsellor, Professor of Chemistry 
in the University of Munich. 1 Séance. 

Dr. Lindemann, Privy Counsellor, Professor of Mathematics 
in the University of Munich. 1 Séance. 

The other physicians who took part in the séances, are: 

Dr. Osborne, Neurologist, Munich. 12 Séances. 

Dr. Marcinowski, Physician, Director of Sanatorium of Heil- 
brunn (Bavaria). 5 Séances. 

Dr. Troemmer, Chief Physician of the section of nervous dis- 
eases at the Establishment of Saint-Georges, at Hamburg. 1 
Séance. 

Dr. Tischner, Oculist, Munich. 3 Séances. 

Dr. Muller, Counsellor of Hygiene, Specialist in radioscopy, 
Munich. 2 Séances. 

Baron Dr. von Gebsattel, Physician of nervous diseases, 
Munich. 4 Séances. 

Dr. Kindborg, Neurologist, Breslau. 1 Séance. 

Dr. Krapf, Physician in Chief at the Insane Asylum of 
Gabersee. 1 Séance. 

Mme. Dr. Lebrecht, Neurologist, Munich. 25 Séances. 

Kuttner, Student of Medicine, Munich. 1 Séance. 

Dr. Wittenberg, Neurologist, Munich. 3 Séances. 

Dr. Recknagel, Physician, Munich. 2 Séances. 

Dr. Durig, Physician, Munich. 1 Séance. 

Dr. von Hattingberg, Neurologist, Munich. 1 Séance. 

Dr. Nobbe, Oculist, formerly of Munich. 1 Séance. 

Dr. Patin, Gynecologist, Munich. 1 Séance. 

Dr. Bohm, Veterinary, Nuremberg. 1 Séance. 

There are numbered also among the witnesses, the following 
savants and distinguished persons: 

Dr. von Scanzoni, Lawyer, Munich. 2 Séances. 

Dr. Oertel, Supreme Court Justice, Munich. 2 Séances. 

Dr. Erich Bohn, Lawyer, Breslau. 3 Séances. 

Dr. Willi Seidel, Writer, Munich. 1 Séance. 

M. Gustav, Meyrinck, Writer, Starnberg. 1 Séance. 

M. R. Lambert, Counsellor of Education, Stuttgart. 3 
Séances. 

M. Karl Krall, Animal Psychologist, Elberfeld. 2 Séances. 

M. Rudolf Schott, Savant, Munich. 2 Séances. 
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M. Sichler, National Librarian, Berne. 2 Séances. 

Professor Dr. Bastian Schmid, Animal Psychology, Munich. 
1 Séance. 

Alfred Schuler, Savant, Munich. 25 Séances. 

Dr. Ludwig Klages, formerly Professor of Philosophy, 
Munich. 1 Séance. ; 

General Peter, Writer (Parapsychology), Munich. 25 
Séances. 

Dr. Offner, Director of Gymnasium at Giinzburg on the 
Danube. 1 Séance. 

Hutchinson, Writer, formerly of Munich. 1 Séance. 

Pearse, Occultist and English Writer. 3 Séances. 

Finally, The Commission of the English Society for Psychical 
Research, composed of Messrs. Dingwall and Price. 3 Séances. 


NEWS AND REVIEWS 
THE INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS 


The Second International Congress on Psychical Research 
will convene in the city of Warsaw, for seven days, August-Sep- 
tember, 1923, the exact date of the opening to be announced 
later. 

Persons admitted to the sessions will be of two classes. 1. 
Members, who are invited by the National Committees. each for 
its own country. The invitations are strictly persunal, and there- 
fore not transferable. ‘These only have the right to offer papers 
and to take part in the discussions. The papers must first be 
approved by the National Committec, and by it transmitted to 
the Polish Secretariat. 2. Auditors, likewise invited by the Na- 
tional Committees, admitted on presentation of the proper cre- 
dentials, and not permitted, by right, to take part in discussions, 
which right, however, may be granted by favor. 

The papers and discussions will range, of course, through 
various classes of psychical and physical phenomena, and will 
also embrace three propositions thus stated in the printed an- 
nouncement : 

a. That comprehended under the designation “ Psychical Re- 
search ” (proposition of the National Committee of Po!and). 

b. Concerning the formation of an International Comission 
of the Congress which will consider the terminology and classifica- 
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tion of the phenomena termed “ psychical ” (propositions of Dr. 
W. F. Prince of New York at the first Congress and of the So- 
ciété Polonaise d’Etudes Psychiques). 

c. Concerning the necessity of a law forbidding thc public 
representations of psychical phenomena (proposition »f Dr. von 
Schrenck-Notzing at the first Congress). 

Counter signatories of the Circular of Invitation arc the fol- 
lowing: Sydney Alrutz, Ph. D., Sweden; C. C. Jung, M. D., 
Switzerland; Sir Oliver Lodge, England; Prof. Enrico Morselli, 
Italy; Walter Franklin Prince, Ph. D., United States; Prof. 
Charles Richet, France; Baron Dr. A. von Schrenck-Notzing, 
Germany ; and Mr. Car] Vett, Denmark. 

National Committees have been formed in the United States, 
Germany. France, Italy, Poland, Belgium, England, Holland, 
Norway, Russia, Sweden, Denmark, Finland, Iceland, Austria, 
Switzerland and Czechoslovakia. 

The Secretariat for the United States is at the office of the 
A. S. P. R. at 44 East 23rd Street, New York.—W. F. P. 


TO MEMBERS TRAVELING ABROAD 


If it be your purpose to travel in the direction of Warsaw at 
the time when the International Congress convenes, it will be well 
to write to the American Secretariat for invitations to attend the 
Congress in time to be sure of response, in case you desire to at- 
tend. 

Our June or July Journal will contain a brief synopsis and 
excerpts from the report of the First International Congress, re- 


cently published at Copenhagen.—G. O. T. 


SIR ARTHUR CONAN DOYLE 


At various times we have been asked by the press and indi- 
viduals to express an opinion on the visit of Sir Arthur Conan 
Doyle to the United States. This we are very glad to do. 

It was our good fortune to be in New York on April 6th and 
‘th, when Sir Arthur delivered his first two lectures in Carnegie 
Hall and we went to hear him on both occasions. 

Each time we had to thread our way through a throng of 
pedestrians and taxicabs; each time the vast auditorium with its 
four tiers of boxes and galleries was crowded with people. The 
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last evening the entrances were blocked, the standing room ex- 
hausted and people turned away by hundreds so that the lecture 
was repeated a week later. 

We are not overawed by the multitude; we know something 
of crowd psychology, but here was an indication, at least, of 
popular interest. These lectures were in competition with every 
other form of public amusement; people had to pay good prices 
to hear them; and did not come unless they wanted to. The con- 
clusion is that the public wants to hear what he has to say. His 
lecture manager makes a shrewd guess and a good investment 
when he brings him to this country. 

In the second place, from a professional point of view they 
are extraordinarily well done. Sir Arthur is a good lecturer. If 
he had no previous literary reputation; if he had no Spiritualist 
convictions ; he would succeed on the lecture platform on his own 
merits. He has a‘fine presence; his manner is quiet; his ap- 
proach kindly. His voice is full, well under control, with a sturdy 
chest behind it, so that he can easily be heard. 

More than that, he knows how to present his subject and 
transfer it to his audience, one hundred per cent. effective. There 
was no sense of overloading, cluttering, confusion, or haste. He 
went into action with clean decks. He had measured the size of 
the auditorium and the audience; he knew the speed at which 
the muterial had to be delivered; the spacing that it required ; the 
simplicity of diction and thought that would bring it within the 
comprehension of the humblest. He was supported by exceedingly 
good pictures well chosen, sharp, and thrown on a taut screen. 
The same knowledge of human nature that has won him distinction 
as a novelist and a historian was revealed in the lectures. The peo- 
ple who think Sir Arthur Conan Doyle a fool are very much mis- 
taken. He is as intelligent and masterful on the lecture platform 
as he is anywhere else. He made ot his theme for his hearers 
a great and quiet sky. 

In tke third place, he is gradually convincing the Ameri- 
can mind that there is such a thing as ectoplasm. There is al- 
ready a very great change noticeable in this respect. One of our 
leading metropolitan newspapers when he was here before was 
disposed to laugh him kindly but firmly out of court. This 
time in its Sunday edition of April 8th, it covered a full page on 
“The Second Coming of Sir Arthur.” The burden of which 
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was “that, of course, we had known all along there was such a 
thing as ectoplasm, but his Spiritualistic theories were ridic- 
ulous.” 

Of course, this particular paper and a great many like it 
knew no such thing. When he was here before it was all “ cotton 
wool” to them; but we think this time as he journeys over 
the country he will find the number of “ cotton wool ” professors 
and editors somewhat diminished. A great deal has happened 
in our European laboratories since then and the reality of 
ectuplasm seems to be about as well established as that of many 
other strange things. This country owes a great debt to Sir 
Arthur Conan Doyle for advising it of this fact. 

As to his spiritualistic interpretation we are not greatly 
alarmed. Some men are materialistic, some are agnostics, some 
are stout church men. In one way or another they manage to 
acquaint us with the fact before we have known them long. If 
then Sir Arthur after thirty years study of the problem has be- 
come converted from materialism to spiritualism that is his affair. 
Perhaps he is to be congratulated. At any rate he has a right 
to propose his views and the American public has a right to go 
and hear them—at least we know of no way of stopping either 
of them. 

This is the great subject which looms over the horizon and 
Sir Arthur is only one of the voices to hail the dawn. To explain 
the facts, men will frame hypotheses—many of them too hastily 
no doubt. But in spite of their protestations they will frame 
them—and our observation has been that too often those who have 
least observed the facts are the loudest in explaining them. If 
after a lifetime of study and experiment Sir Arthur has any- 
thing to say we wish him God speed in the saying of it. He is a 
distinguished visitor and an earnest godly man. 


FREDERICK Epwarps. 


We have pleasure in noting the announcement, in the S. P. R. 
Journal for March, of the election of M. Camille Flammarion, 
the distinguished French astronomer to the presidency of the 
Society for the year 1923. Sir William Barrett, in a delightful 
account of M. Flammarion’s achievements, notes that the octoge- 
narian savant has no secretary and writes every word of his out- 
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put with his own hand. M. Flammarion is a voluminous writer 
not only upon psychic matters but upon nature, speculative 
science, and especially upon astronomy. He is the founder of the 
French Astronomical Society (1882) and of the Observatory of 
Juvisy (1883) which he still superintends, and is on the Com- 
mittee of the International Metapsychic Institute, of Paris. 
M. Flammarion has for many years been an Honorary Member 
of our own Society. 


Recent events in New York that manifest a more general pub- 
lic interest in psychic matters are the Lenten mission at St. 
Mark’s_ in the Bouwerie, conducted by the Rev. Leslie Watson 
Fearn representing the Church Mystical Union [English]. Mr. 
Fearn’s utterances in the pulpit clearly indicate to the initiated 
his familiarity with subjective psychic experience and his use 
of it for higher ethical and spiritual purposes. Another sign of 
the times in the great city is the interest displayed by the “ Scien- 
tific American” and its editor, Mr. Bird. We append, for the 
information of our readers, their standing offer which assuredly 
marks a change in the tide of journalistic interest and influence 
as to psychic affairs: 


“The ‘ Scientific American’ will pay $2,500 to the first person 
who produces a psychic photograph, under its test conditions and to 
the satisfaction of its committee of judges. 

“ The ‘ Scientific American’ will pay $2,500 to the first person 
who produces under its test conditions and to the satisfaction of its 
judges, an objective psychic manifestation of physical character, 
other than a photograph, and of such sort that permanent instrumental 
record may be made of its occurrence. 

“The Committee of Judges shall consist of Drs. William Mc- 
Dougall, Daniel F. Comstock, Walter Franklin Prince, Hereward Car- 
rington, and Houdini, the conjurer. In the event of death or other 
disability, a temporary or permanent substitute for any judge may be 
named. 

“Entry must be made on or before December 31, 1924, to J. 
Malcolm Bird, Secretary to the Committee, at the ‘ Scientific Ameri- 
can’ office in New York. 

“ Rither award will be made on unanimous vote of the judges, or 
on a 4-to-1 division. Séances with any medium shall terminate and 
all his claims to the award be vacated upon rejection of his medium- 
ship by formal vote of the Committee. 
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“ All the conditions governing entrance, the holding of séances, 
ete., which are laid down in the full announcement of our January is- 
sue are part of this offer.” Address: Scientific American, 233 Broad- 
way, New York. 


—G. O. T. 


The Revue Métapsychique for January-February gives an ac- 
count of experiments conducted by the Polish Society for Psy- 
chical Research, with Franec Kluski commencing in 1919.  Al- 
though the phenomena are of course not vouched for by the In- 
stitut Métapsychique, they are of exceedingly great interest, most 
of the phenomena consisting in the materialization of pcrsons 
and animals which were easily seen and touched by a large num- 
ber of sitters. Unfortunately details as to the searching of the 
room are not adequately described, and there are several omis- 
sions with regard to the control used; but even so, the phe- 
nomena are striking in view of the fact that the materializations 
seemed to proceed directly from the body of the medium, who was 
under observation at the time. It is to be hoped that this par- 
ticular type of manifestation in Kluski’s phenomena may be 
studied with a control as thorough as that used, for example, in 
the case of the paraffin casts. [See article in this issue. | 

The same Journal gives a further account of the phenomena 
of Willy S., including both telekinesis and materializations, 
with further testimonials. Over a hundred eminent persons, in- 
cluding many physicians and men of science, have now expressed 
an opinion in favor of the genuineness of the manifestations, in- 
cluding several specialists in the study of physical phenomena. 
Word has just reached this country that the medium has re- 
cently left the Munich laboratory and has returned to Austria; 
the future of the case is unfortunately hard to predict. 

Almost a year ago the same Review published a number of 
testimonials on the Brazilian psychic, Mme. Prado, and added a 
comment expressing a willingness to examine further testimonials 
and guarantees of genuineness. A large number of these, several 
of which are signed by physicians and government officials, are 
given in the present number of the Review, and it is clear that 
the case deserves rank among the most important of materializa- 
tion cases today. The phenomena include the production of par- 
affin casts of hands; and flowers and similar objects are used as 
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apports. The kind of thing known in Europe today as “ test 
conditions ” was not used, but the observations are in many cases 
quite detailed, and seem to cover adequately the question of the 
location of the medium and the possibilities of hand movements, 
as well as the problem of accomplices. In fact it is only fair to 
say that a very strong case is presented. 


The April number of the Scientific American contains an 
article by its Berlin correspondent, quoting at length from Baron 
von Schrenck-Notzing on the Willy S. phenomena, and from 
Mme. Bisson on Eva C. The statements consist simply in a 
summary of the evidence and an exposition of the reasons for 
rejecting all hypotheses of fraud. The May number tells of the 
recently completed European visit of Mr. J. M. Bird, Secretary 
of the Scientific American Committee for the investigation of 
physical phenomena. Mr. Bird went to Europe at the invitation 
of Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, and was given the opportunity to 
witness many interesting phenomena in England, and to visit 
noted investigators. One American medium has already been 
entered for the Scientific American sittings, and before long there 
should be a report on the phenomena as they appear under con- 
trolled conditions. The phenomena as reported include inde- 
pendent voices, telekinesis, lights, and materializations. 

The Revue Spirite for March gives an account, by Camille 
Flammarion, of several instances of haunted houses, two of which 
are quite impressive. One of these, lasting from December, 1913 
to February, 1914, consisted chiefly in the production of enor- 
mous noise, chiefly in the form of crashes upon a wall, which con- 
tinued under varying conditions while a large number of persons 
watched the wall. Among the details which suggest some non- 
mechanical factor at work is the fact that one individual rapped 
fourteen times on the wall and was answered by fourteen in- 
explicable raps. It is to be wished that more of these strange 
cases could be subjected to the laboratory study recently pro- 
posed by the British College of Psychic Science. Flammarion 
himself declines to form an opinion as to the origin of such phe- 
nomena. 


GARDNER Murpuy. 
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BOOK-TESTS 


The present widespread interest in book-tests, such as have 
been reported by the British Society for the past two or three 
years in both their Journals and their Proceedings, gives especial 
point and value to a study of “ The Element of Chance in Book- 
Tests” in the S. P. R. Proceedings of March, 1923. [Part 
LXXXVIT]. The statistics of the study concern 532 actual 
“Leonard ” tests collated and classified by Mrs. Sidgwick; and 
600 experimental sham tests [60 persons, ten tests each] with 
non-psychics, collated and classified by Colonel Baddeley. The 
tests verified by 34 sitters with Mrs. Leonard purported to come 
from over 30 different communicators, of whom three in par- 
ticular (“ X, Y, and Z”) were especially successful. The 60 re- 
search experimenters were instructed as follows: 

** Choose ten books at random, and enter their names on the 
attached form. Then open the enclosed cover in which you will 
find the three messages chosen, with the page and position on the 
page on which the messages are to be sought.” The “ success, 
partial success ” or “ nil” was then to be entered in its appropri- 
ate column, with necessary remarks. The three “ tests ” were of 
three different grades of chance probability. 

The experimenters were to look for: 

“1. <A passage particularly relevant to your father. Top 
quarter of page 60 in each book. 

“2. An allusion to circles of some kind. Bottom half of 
page 35 in each book. 

“3. Frost and snow, or a passage conveying that idea. The 
top ten lines of page 84 in each book.” 

The rather amazing result of the compilation of statistics is 
a further contribution to the solidity of the ground upon which 
those who have confidence in the value of subjective mediumship 
stand. 

In the experimental tests, 1800 items were considered, of 
which 1.89 per cent. were successful, 4.72 per cent. combining the 
completely and partially so, and 7.67 per cent. if completely, 
partially and slightly successful attempts were all counted in 
together. On the other hand, Mrs. Leonard’s communicators 
scored 17.2 per cent. of completely successful tests, 36 per cent. 
counting the completely and partially successful, and 54.1 per 
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cent. if all the degrees of successful tests be included. Com- 
municator X scored 15.5 per cent., communicator Y 20.3 and 
communicator Z 63.6 per cent. of completely correct tests 
through the mediumship of Mrs. Leonard. Compare with this 
the 1.89 per cent. of completely successful sham “ tests ” through 
non-psychics, remembering the while that Colonel Baddeley erred 
on the side of exclusion in the weighing of the Leonard tests and 
on the side of inclusion in the case of the sham tests, and the 
sharp contrast between psychic and non-psychic tells its own 


story.—G. O. T. 


NEW “ PROCEEDINGS ” 


Another volume of the Proceedings of the American Society for 
Psychical Research will be issued about the first of June. 

Many readers of the record of experiments with the Mexican psy- 
chometrical medium, Sefiora Maria Reyes de Z , contained in pages 
189-314 of our last Proceedings, were interested in the announcement 
that Dr. Gustav Pagenstecher, the discoverer of this medium, was 
to publish a book, narrating the results of many other remarkable ex- 
periments with the same subject. 

It is the manuscript of this book which we have been able to se- 
cure to constitute our next Proceedings, and its 130 pages (containing 
as much matter as 225 average pages) will comprise the most valu- 
able laboratory report and discussion devoted to psychometry in the 
language. 


TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS 


All correspondence, unless there are good reasons to the contrary, 
should be addressed simply to the American Society for Psychical Re- 
search, 44 East 23rd St., New York. There are, of course, matters 
of a personal and private nature, intended only for the eye of a single 
individual, to whom they should be addressed. Such indications, of 
course, are to be respected. But we are of the opinion that in many 
instances it is simply a matter of habit, and letters are personally ad- 
dressed that are really only a part of the general routine business of 
the Society. This may occasion delay in reply. Members of the staff 
may be absent for considerable periods and such personal mail may 
remain unanswered until their return. 

Hence the foregoing request. 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT FIRST QUARTER, 1923 
AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR PSYCHICAL RESEARCH, 


INCORPORATED 
ASSETS 
Ct er iw 6:0 ae HEN a che eee eeeeS $796.03 
Investments, Stocks, Bonds and Mortgages. 
Balance as per last report... .....sscscccees 170,506.99 


Special Funds. 
Warren B. Field Bequest, in trust... .$6,639.31 
Max Peterson Bequest, in trust...... 40,000.00 46,639.31 





I ON? oo icin 6 Han oe ee eee ee ee 3,439.56 
Seaboard National Bank. 

Investment balance as per last report. $5,338.50 

Check to Harris Forbes & Co. on acct. 

of 2,000 Ill. Central RR 5’s.......... 1,500.00 6,838.50 





a es. SE sd. ka 60 wdc a RR $228,220.39 
LIABILITIES 
General Fund. 





Balance Dec. 31, 1922 [deficit]..... $2,546.00 
Receipts over disbursements........ 546.38 $2,000.34 
Warren BB. Wiel Treaet Wed. . os. cc cceccswenscs 6,639.31 
Max Peterson Bequest... ......cccccsccsscccees 40,000.00 
James T. Miller Memorial Fund................. 71,257.00 
Experiment. Fund, Bal. Dec. 31, 1922...... $639.60 
| PET TTT CTT rire ee 300.00 
$959.60 
ES. os 5k vv hand Reda eee 100.00 859.60 





General Endowment Fund. 
Balance Dec. 31, 1922........... $109,650.79 
Received during Quarter.......... 1,814.03 111,464.82 
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OUR FINANCIAL OBLIGATIONS 


The income of our Society for 1922 was $18,358.29. The expenditure was 
$20,289.68. This leaves a deficit for 1922 of $1,931.29. But this is not all. 
We brought over into 1923, unpaid bills amounting to $3,988.71. These 
added to the above make our deficit $5,920.10. Furthermore, the Proceedings 
for 1922 were not issued. These will have to be issued this year, together with 
those for 1923, if we are to keep faith with our subscribers. The cost of 
one year’s Proceedings is about $3500.00. Add those for 1922 to the pre- 
ceding total and we have $9,420.10. Furthermore, in 1922 the Society en- 
tered into an obligation to contribute two thousand dollars to the support 
of Mr. Gardner Murphy, a graduate student in psychical research in Harvard 
lIniversity——one thousand to be applied to the Fellowship grant and one 
thousand for experimental work. No payment was made in 1922. The 
whole burden falls in 1923. Mr. Murphy has not expended the full amount 
allotted for experimental work and generously waives $500.00 of it. This 
leaves $1500.00 of extra expense to be met this year, bringing the total up 
to $10,920.10. The burden of this Fellowship will not be assumed for an- 
other year, simply because our normal income only provides for our normal 
expense. Finally, if one wishes to be exact, and present a clean showing, 
we used in 1922 the sum of $776.80 profit from the sale and reinvestment of 
ponds, which really belongs to capital account and some day ought to be re- 
turned to it. We present this statement in a form in which we hope it 
will be understood by our Members. Our normal income will just about 
take care of our normal expenses, with the exercise of economy, but this 
year we have accrued obligations of one kind and another amounting to 
some ten thousand dollars, or fifty per cent of our normal income, which 


have to be faced and liquidated if we are to begin 1924 with a clean balance 
sheet. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


The Universal Medium, by J. N. LANDSEER MACKENzIE. The English 
Bookshop—D. V. Nichols. New York. 1923. xviit+139 pp. 

The Life of the Spirit and the Life of Today, by EvELYN UNDERHILL. 
FE. P. Dutton & Company. New York. 1922. xi+3I1 pp. 

Ancient Lights, by Mrs. St. CLatr Storart. Introduction and Preface 
by Sir Oliver Lodge. E. P. Dutton & Co. New York. 1923. 

Der Occultismus im Modernen Weltbild. by Dr. Traucott KonsTANTIN 
OESTERREICH. Im Sidyllen-Verlag Zu Dresden. 1923. Gift of the 
Author. 

Journal fiir Psychologie und Neurologie, K. BropMann. Leipzig. 
Gift of Dr. Oesterreich. 

Grundbegriffe der Parapsychologie, by Dr. Traucott KoNsTANTIN 
OEsTERREICH. Johannes Baum Verlag, Pfullingen i. Wurt. Gift of 
the Author. 

Ueber den Dogmatismus in der Psychologie, by Proressor Dr. T. K. 
OxrsTERREICH. Gift of the Author. 

The W. T. Stead Borderland Library, Catalogue, compiled by Lrsti£ 
CuRNOW. 1923. 30 pages, 2s. 5, Smith Sq., Westminster, S. W. 1, 
England. 

Numerous cross-references to mediums and subjects, and a subject 
classification, add to the value of this psychic catalogue. 





